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‘Fhe battles of Poictiers and-Céessy, in 
whieh the Black Prince so greatly distin- 
guished himself, will swim down the tide 
of time with the glories of Agincourt, 
Blenheim, Trafalgar, and Waterloo; and 
the prince under whose direction "these 
victorics were achieved, will rank not 
merely as a distinguished general, but as 
one whose ae was equally 


generous 
conqueror. John, King.of France, who 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Poic- 
tiers, declared, that notwithstanding ‘his 
own defeat and captivity, his honour was 
still. uninjured ; and that, though , he 
yielded to victory, it was at least 

by. a prince of the most consummate 
valour. 


When the Black Prinee took the city 


inhabitants to plana 

farther in the town, he 

French gentlemen, who with’ 
were alone sustaining the shock 


ree 


: of his victorious army. His consideration 


and respect of such distinguished valour 


: immediately blunted the edge of his re- 
, sentment, and he began by granting the 


lives ‘of. all mat cons a town. 
: “These three heroes, 


upon themselves. people, 
pe P ee ae as-true to 


lives of those three. to spare the 





chevaliers ought to-do. When the prinee 
in his car came to the spot where: they 
rr he observed with great pleasure 

their extraordinary acts of valour. The 
three warriors, after having fought thus 
valiantly, fixing their eyes u their 
swords, said with one voice to the prince, 


‘and the Duke of Lancaster, “ My lords, 


we are yours; you have conquered 


us, 
-dispose of us according to the law.” .“ By 
‘ heaven,” replied the Duke of Lancaster, 


*¢ we have no other intention, and there- 
fore make you prisoners.” 

This prince died on the 8th of June, 
1376, and was buried in the Cathedral 
at Canterbury, whete a monument was 


' erected, to his memory. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 


-Sven.is woman’s love, bending with the 
- slightest breath of air, not breaking be- 


neath the keenest blast of winter. It 


eflourishes in the warm beam of truth, 
- dies not in the cold blight of falsehood. 
- Where is he whose heart beats not respon- 
. give to the tenderness of female affettion,? 


The earth, holds not a.being so heartless, 


» but that at times the fond aftection: of — th 


-human: nature ares 


‘Adeiin, with rosy t ter? plod 
ing the curtains’ of 


woman must rouse him to feelings, which 
throw an’ undimmed lustre over all the 
darker feelings of his soul. He may be 
cold in his nature ; apathy’ may dwell in 
his mind, his bosom ma’ me | be senseless to, 
and reckless of, all her shining qualities ; 


but there are moments when love will 
warm the coldest, the most ingensible ; 
when. its brightness will rouse. from 


his apathy, when its kindness will soothe 
its very agonies. Love, in woman, is 
one unclouded ray of dazzling light, the 
intense glow of the summer’s sun; no 
clouds is its loveliness, no storms 
can chill its ardour, no shades can dull its 
. Ut-shone at first, it shines 
SY: ee teat cet 
one unbrokea,: beam of celestial 
city beauty. Were juired te name the 
proceeding hopes of joy should al, I cone ga the 
say 
hour ening woman’s heart shall 
beat for ret * pleves Pam - 
mixed with the baser Feelings of human 
nature. I ange but I ‘can speak of 
man’s love on ar asasummer’scloud. It 


is seen, ‘© es upon.the eye in all the 
brilliancy of abstract beauty ; but it is a 
mere vision, it has no substance; it isia 


shade which floats upon the surface, mixes 
with ye voit one of. iy dinge iss 
nomore! it marked vith, 

in. rune, bee Set 
eevee force; like. 






a woman’s heart, amongst those rocks 


-and breakers, which, to touch upon, is 


sure destruction. Man is truly the crea- 
-ture. of -passion; the finer touches of 
trangers to his soul. 
Cold, insensible, and selfish, what is love 
to eye bt beyond the influence it may hold 
over his or 
sion ? Eis aly in rh raed heart hist 
the flower of love finds a native soil. . In 
the heart of man it may flourish for a 
while as an exotic 3 but, when the care of 


. the cultivator is withdrawn, when it is.no 


longer watched with careful anxiety, it 


droop, withers, and dies. 

ese reflections were the consequence 

of a meeting, as romantic as it was in- 

a which I had the other morning 
the Regent’s Park. It ‘was early: 

Fes +8 


his beams shone upon ‘thie elow ee but 
they reached not to the: earth. I had 
taken advantage-of the ‘first fine morning, 
—_ Thad beer dang my —— since 
‘ been dw: in one of the Alpha 
i lve ge ate. I hailed ‘the 

vi spect. e trees were ude, 
Sister chaunting forth their merry 


As ahha 
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‘the park shone in all the brightness 
wen dei hafut setson. T sushel fort 
ten years the younger for the brilliancy of 
the scene. I reached the summit of Prim- 
rose-hill, . I. saw te pe where poor 
Scott peat the ro a ns changed 
a happy wife to a widow, an 
an alipctionate famijy to unprotected or- 

patriots arose before. me as a 
umphant .conquerors of the enemies of 
their country’s liberty. No trophy mark 
the field of their victory, no monument is 
erected to commemorate the fall of those 
who. died in so glorious a cause. The 
barrow, if. there ever was one, has long 
since: been levelled with the smooth, green 
turf! Yet the heroes have one memorial 
which nothing can efface—the heartfelt 
gratitude of.a free nation. This, too, was 
the spot where Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey 
fell a victim to the popular fury of the 
Catholics ; and the memory of even this 
comparatively modern circumstance is 
sinking fast into oblivion. On the de- 
clivity of the hill, instead of Green- _ 
hill, now corruptly termed Barrow-hi 
some houses have been erected, bearing 
the latter name, thus assisting to bury in 
obscurity, if not in oblivion, the awful 
fate of a man who lived and died guilt- 
less of any crime, but that. greatest of all 
crimes in the eyes of an infatuated sect, 
the strict execution of his duty. 

On the western.side of Primrose-hill 
is another anda smaller emin the 
summit — has bem, be the 
memory of man, bare vegetable 
substance; The popular tradition is, that 
there two brothers, enamoured of the same 
lady, met to decide by arms to whom she 
should ‘belong... -Ridiculous idea! that a 
woman’s heart: would consens to receive a 
its hoper of happiness to the hiveh. arbi 
its hopes to the. hired, arbi. 
tration of a apa died * ~ 
same time, by ‘the weapon i 
adversary! Here wasa melancholy 
of the dark influence of love on the heart 
of'man. Would it have ted thus 
in. :;woman’s heart 2 Nol tr with her, 

w. of ten 


1 tele Bee ae tie 3 
dour; no clouds intercepted its te 


Off a painter. My | 
deatly sziested ye Mas Pa female, 
who, .in ‘the most soul-thri 


they arc preceded in ** Quintin. Durward,” 
“« Ah, County Guy, 
The hour is nigh.” 

I saw her standing apen Macclesfield- 
bridge, her slight form leaning gracefully 
upon the iron rail-work, and her eyes 
fixed upon the water below, _There'was 
a wild vacancy in her eyes, which told 
too plainly that madness was in her brain. 
A pallid cheek, y the indicator of 
heartfelt woe, was in her case doubly elo- 
quent. I stood beside her ; but auch was 
her mental gpg as be oe 2 
not my presence. id my upon 
her arm, and asked her ‘what she sought 
so earnestly in the water below ? 

“A respite from sorrow!” was her 
reply. 

_“ What sorrows can be thine? Scarcely 
can thy young life have seen eighteen sum-. 
mers, and has sorrow already so deeply. 
shaded phy’ youn hours? If practicable, 
I would gladly alleviate thy distress.” 

“ Ah, Sir! you are 3 but there is 
only one who could soothe my griefs, and 
he is not here. Ah! County Guy!” as: 
she uttered these words she sighed deeply. 

*° He loved you, then ?”? and, observ- 
ing that she was in deep mourning, “and 
isno more!” I added, “ Poor girl ! thy 
grief is deep, and time can be thy only 
remedy.” ‘ 

* Ah, no! he is not dead, but he has 
left me to mourn in secret over my woes.” 

© Come, cheer up, think not of him: 


he who could’ forsake one ‘so lovely 
is not worthy that you should regret him 
Let me lead you home—will you‘ trust 
yourself with a stranger?" ) 

“ Qh, yes! for are. alwa’ 
County Guy ? He should perform that 


office for which I am now obliged to a 


“% And whither shall I lead you? 
where is your home ?” 

“ My home! I have no home—home 
comprises all we love on on 
earth we hold the dearest—all that gives 
joy and pleasure to the heart; but mine 
"Whilst she was apeakin lad 

ilst she was speaking, a young lady 
oem ne ged paren Fe glen 
inner 9 oachi 
my dear sister, why will you thus wander 
forth alone ? come, mamma is so uneasy ! 
how can you leave us thus ?” 

“ Ts she your sister?” said I. 

‘She is, Sir: why do you inquire ?” 

I briefly informed her of what had 

sed between us; and subsequently I 
the particulars of her melancho 
I cannot, however, repeat it wit 
the simple eloquence of that young gitl, 


. 
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the soul-touching plaintiveness of whose’ 
mournful voice. vibrated through every 
fibre of my frame. It appzared that her 
elder sister, Louisa, the object of my first 
attention, had by some chance, whilst at 
school in Kent, conceived a deep affection 
for a young gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who professed as ardent an attach- 
ment to her. Personal interviews prov- 
ing impossible, letters alone could im- 
part ir thoughts, their hopes, their 
ears. 


the fictitious name of County Guy, and 
she Isabel. St. Clair. . Their correspon- 
dence continued for some time after 
Louisa had left school ; but her youthful 
lover’s passion had subsided, and‘ he had 
long since ceased to hold “ converse 
sweet” with the once worshipped idol of 
his heart. Soon after the cessation of 
his epistolary effusions, Louisa’s bro- 
ther, an only brother, and one whom she 
had dearly loved, died,‘ and her brain 
had failed beneath the accumulation of 
grief so violent. 

Such was the short, sad history of 
poor Louisa! may it prove a warning 
to every youthful fair, who honours it 
with, her perusal, not to engage her af- 
fections too deeply until certain that the 
object ‘is worthy, not to engage too rea- 
dily in clandestine correspondence, from 
which nothing but sorrow can ensue. 

. W, H. I. 





ON THE ORIGIN, NATURE, AND 
. » DESIGN OF SCULPTURE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

ScvietTuv ‘an art which, by desi 
and’ solid *t » imitates the palpable 
objects of nature. It is difficult to ascer- 
tait'théepocha of its origin, which appears 
lost in the, most remote antiquity. The 
arts of ‘imitation, in general, 4s painting, 
architecture, sculpture, &c. were the first 
invented. Sculptors began to work upon 
clay and wax, which are more flexible, 
kah andes pliable than wood and stone.— 
They soon ‘made statues of ‘trees, which 
were neither subject to corraption nor 
worms, as. the tree, the cypress, 
the palm, the olive, the ebony, and the 
vine: ‘at last they. made use of metals, 
ivory, and the hardest stones ;—marble, 
especially, became the most precious mat- 
ter, and the most’ esteemed for works of 
Sculpture. , 

_ The 
was held in the greatest honour were the 
Egyptians ; those 
the monuments of their gratitude towards 
the memory of the kings, their benefac- 
tors. It was to perpetuate their names 
that they erected, in the earliest ages, the 


To prevent discovery he chose Greece 


le amongst whom this fine art in 
le so celebrated by prese 


two colossal statues of Mocrus, and the 
queen, his spouse. hi 

The. Egyptian sculptors excelled all 
others in exactness of proportion.—The 
different parts of a statue were often 
formed by diverse artists, and these 
parts united made'the whole perfect. 
~ The Greek historians boast of the in- 


people whose taste was not yet 
refined by the elegant statues of Phidias, 


M » Liysippus, &c. 

The Greeks. subdued by the Romans, 
degenerated’ insensibly ; and the arts 
vanished with their freedom. 

Sculpture was an exotic which never 
could thrive in victorious Rome ;—its 
transient glory was eclipsed by the~other 
arts in the reign of Augustus ; it declined 
under Tiberius, Caius, and Claudius, and 
a with increased ‘glory under 

lero. 

The Gothic Sculpture sprung after- 
wards from a wild imagination, unassisted 


the epocha of is the 
re same 
. The celebrated 


in France and I 


of that art, in which they now rival their 
ancient masters. ; 

gave the name of statue 
to a figure in embossed’ work, that stands 


by itself, in i etal, 
by tse! wood, stone, marble, or m 


by these stupendous works, reared st cheit 
own expense, monuments ‘of ‘vaatity 
and folly. An equestrian gtatisd exhibits 
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a man on horseback, as pra of 
Charles I. ees e statue 
of Henry IV. at, Paris;,and that of 


athlets of the olympic 
statues are all represented with drapery. 

A Mausoleum is a funeral 
monument, decorated with sculpture and 
architecture, with an epitaph sacred to 
the memory of some considerable a 
sonage. It derives its logy from 
the magnificent tomb which Queen Arte- 
misa caused to be erected for Mausolus, 
king of Caria, her husband. 

Heroes, iots, and statesmen, are not 
only entitled to the ee: = i 7 of 
their contemporaries ir lives, 
but their virtues and services ought to be 
transmitted to the latest posterity. This 
vanity of surviving our dust by lasting 
monuments of national gratitude, has 
prompted men to the most noble actions, 
and ‘inspired them with the emulation of 
being enrolled in the records of time, with 
those great heroes whose statues and in- 

iptions — contemplate with a sort 
of -- The tombs in Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, fill the 
mind with that awful reverence which a 
magnificent and grateful nation testifies 
for its beriefactors; and like the portraits 
of the illustrious Warriors, who have sub- 
oa ae enemies by 4 — and 
field,’ when exposed to public view, 
create a ‘kind of admiration for the es 
and magnanimity so becoming the cha- 
racter of a pow empire. - F. R—y. 





THE KEY-BROOCH. 
(For the Mirror. 1 


A wislr so wish'd, and sweet as thine ? 
O, no!---for I to thee would part, 
Tho’ they were blood-drops from my heart. 
Go, envied brooch !--go there, and rest, 
Where no rude hand has vilely press'd : 
Go, guard; since Emma willis it so, 
Those charms,--the power you ne’er can know : 
cheb dl oe t 

w ed breast! ° 
Be thou the genil of those hifts 
That ev'ry balmy sweet distills ! 
Keep close from ev'ry prying eye 
The bis ahah om low or high ! 

no wind, I charge thee, blow 
On skin, more white than driven snow. 
And, Oh ! when there, try, learn, dear key, 
If e’er that bosom throbb'd for me ! : 
Unlock, search welt, whete love doth lie, 
Yet, use not force, but gently try: - 
For know, 'tis Emma's self must give 
The doom that bids me die or live! 
Now, haste haste to that seat of bliss 
A monarch would be id to kiss ! 
And as fond sighs will sometimes steal, 
And speak what live — fain conceal, 

3 


Inspect her eyes, if they disclose ~— - 
From whence the dear intruders rose. 
But, trifler, hence ! thou can’st not see, 
Nor hear if Emma sighs for me! 
O, could---could I your face supply. 
On wings, yes, wings of joy, I’ £ 
Kiss that warm breast, so soft and oe 

make earthly heaven there 

pe! “i UTOPIA, 





LORD BYRON’S WILI. 


THE eagerness with which Nos. 85 and 90 of 
: the Mirror, containing the Memoir, Recolle:- 


GEorcE Gorpon, Lorp Byron, de- 
scribed of; Rochdale, in the county of 
Lancaster, by his will, dated 29th of July, 
1815, directs his Manor or Lordship of 
Rochdale to be sold; also his. estate at 
Newstead, in the county of Nottingham, 
(of which he had not conveyed) £60,000 
out of the sale of the latter estate, to be 
applied: for the trusts contained in his 

i tlement, and the remainder 


thereof, ices with a ete arising 


be paid to his sister, Augusta Mary Leigh, 
(ote of George Leigh, Esq.) for her own 
sole use ; and. after her death to go to her 
children. He appoints his friends, John 
Cam Hobhouse, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and John Hanson, of Chancery 
Lane, Esqrs., Trustees and Executors of 
his Will, and then adds, that he makes 
the above provision for his said sister.and 
her children, in consequence of his wife, 


Lady Byron, and any children he might 
have by her, being ‘ise provided for. 
By a codicil, dated at Venice, the 17th 


of November, 1818, the testator gives unto 
Allegra Byron, an infant of about twenty 
months old, by him brought up, and then 
residing at Venice, £5,000, on her attain- 
ing the age of twenty-one, or day of mar- 
riage, (on condition she does not»marry 
a native of Great Britain) ; in the: mean- 
time the interest to be applied. for. her 


maintenance. _ In case she should die be- 
fore twenty-one, or being. married. as 
aforesaid, said £5,000 to fall into the 


residue of the testator’s estate. 
The probate of the Will was taken 
under £10,000. 





PUNNING. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Mr. Epi Tror,—From the gracious man. 
ner in which: you’ inserted the jokes! of 
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a punster defunct, though a leng time 
ago, (in No. 71) I ani induced to forward 
you another cargo for ed edification of 
all young tlemen who may suppose 
(for it is pyre hypothesis) in the ex- 
a9 rag hy wyoonge rar 4 imagi 
nations, that ate gifted wii 
of ing : wd atke he for their (i. e. 
the punniking aforesaid) further and better 
erudition in the above art, I shall endea- 
lace these repartees, (shall they 
be called so?) with an observation or two 
on punning: and for the information of 
the reader, I shall be as brief and pungent 
as_any punning gent of your acquaint- 
ance, and I hope, as a pun itself. 
A man who wishes to be called a pun- 
stef must not stick by the Men are must 


Imagi- 
the art 


be on the vive, longer 
he thinks, the longer to will think; and 
pales Bev manor Peter tere 
partee opponent éstanter, such is 
the velocity these shadows of wit require, 
that the mind loses its wonted quickness, 
the ‘speaker is confused, and the joke 
tight as well be said to remain in his 
bowels ‘af in his head. For instance, 
when a tian obsetves he knew a ter 
wLniow only imagine a carpenter 

joiner a learned scribe—what presents 


for the sake of continuing 
the joke; lie will wees | sorape together, 


he will Sf for the formation 
ofa puny and however bad it may be, it 
sets the invention on the stretch, and better 
will be sure to succeed it; fora pun 
must either be very good ot very bad; the 
middling, steady sort of a joke of some 
antiquated *Change Alley merchant is 
worth naught. ‘ Mediocribus esse poetis, 
on di, non homines, non concessere 
Slow squla pew ithete talk fom 
Ow again—a 

its very wanotaies, 4 and betause others 
pea er that no such joke existed in the 

rd they themselves had-conned and 
mafgled for the purpose of. extracting @ 
! because, though it may 
not strike at once, thé very remoteness and 
incongruity of the joke, ensure it a 
hearty laugh. If aman who wishes to 
produce a pun, waiés till he can make a 
good one, in course of Conversation, the 

w of wit! will be finished, probably, ere 
he can.produce the fag-end of a joke; for 
a pun is made after the engagement, 


if I may so term it, i over, fails to attract 
the notice it i 


Se dabbles inthe’ sooket 
and observes dabbles in the stocks; 
says, if he has éime, he always goes near 
the mint; says you need not: pine, for you 
pth apy rere 
com to. stop for a £ 
An alley covered with blood is like the 


of. Mirhza—being alley-gory ! 
inthe figure of Achilles, in Hyde Park, 
still remains in $quo. 


A poet was surnamed A-nack-re- 
onic from a knack he had of going on 
ick ! 
“ Mr. Kean,” observed one, *‘ is play- 
at Cork: “‘ I hope,” cried another, 
‘he draws full houses.” 
A bell-founder is ‘like the Goddess of 


War, being bell-owner ! 

A male duck is like an Athenian phi- 
losopher, his.name being Draco ! ‘ 

A tleman seeing a regiment o! 
guaslot, said, they put him in mind of 
the God of marriage, because they were 
HicH-MEN. ea yet 

A giant weeding id to be melan- 
choly, weeds with a high-hoe! (heigh ho! ) 

Beta. 

*,* Our correspondent has observed, that a 

Delieve uone of our resdem-wil deny his clabe 


to one of these qualities, and with regard to the 
qualifications, we deem them nearly equal.—Ed. 





fly Common Place Book. 
No. IV. 


“ Ry Le ation.”? 
Peta suffers + Aaprsescenn 
Bi *”  T have rarely met a neater ex- 


‘ga tps ey aers3Z 
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po serge of this remark than ih the 
following brilliant, easy, and free trans- 
lation, by a youth, doubtless of first-rate 
‘classical attainments :—“* Caesar venit in 


Galliam summadiligentia.” “ Cxsar came 


ou in French !’ But from bad 
trans! let us pass to good poetry. 
AMID THE WEST, THE LIGHT 
DECAYING. 


SY C. H. TOWNSHEND. 
AMID the West, the light decaying, 
Like joy, looks loveliget ere it dies, 
On Gcean's breast 


the small waves - 

Catch the last lustre as they er 
Scarce the blue 

One pebble in its ebb ;-- 
Scarce on the sm sand leaves its traces 

In meshes fine as fairy’s web. 
From many a'stone the sea-weed streaming 
New falls—-the waves between, 
. Hs yellow berries brighter seeming, 
_ Amid the wreaths of dusky green. 


This ts the hour the lov'd are dearest, 
This is the hour the sever'd meet : 

The dead--the distant, now are nearest, 
And jog ts soft, and sorrow sweet. 


Mas. 8. thinks I am “ a bit of a poct”— 


it would be an excellent 
one that would take, to endeavour at im- 


shrill voice stuffi 


my ears. with such 
sublimities as the 


wing :— 


" He'll be home by and bye, and bring Baby 
a 
And'so pretty Baby lie still.» 
Or— ; 
.# Little Bo-peep hath lost his sheep, 
And knows not where to find ’em ; 


Let 'em alone, and ‘ll come home, 
And bring their sitGoddion behind ‘ew {* 


CLIMATE. 


Ovrs is a most varying oné—all the four 
seasons of the in the same. hour 
sometimes: not favourable this, either to 
health or longevity. “The moon of 
Italy is,” it has been affirmed, ‘* warmer 
than the:sun of England.”—This is not 
quite true I should guess. We shall 


Sax 


see, however, for thie dog-days are not v 
distant, re r x 


» TO PEACE 
BY ¢. H. TOWNSREND. 


2 
WHILE wrapt T He near this lone waterfall, 
Gaxing upon it, ‘till at every 
The waters seem with wiider force to rush, 
Aad whiter fuam, adown their rocky wall, 
While o'er me, high in air, yon cedars tall 
Wave their wide arms ; come, gentlest Peace ! 


and hush . 

Each coat, at which thy virgin cheek might 
And; if then can'st, thine empire past recetl 
Within my > ' Ab! wherefore -shogid st 

thou ly ? 


I do not love the worki’s turmofting sphere ; 
Ambition never hurl'd me from on high, 

No dreams of wealth excite my hope or fer ; 
Then = to me thy soothing voice deny? 

Ah! w fore valnly.do I-woo thee here ? 


TuHE man of the world sometimes par- 
dons hatred, but never contempt. In the 
most polite and civilized times of ancient 
history, we find that revenge and: pride 


were invariably the vir- 
tues. Phat say the Soriphuree? 


Tur diamond that falls in « dung-hill 
does not become thereby less ious ; 
and the dust which the wind. elevates 
high in the air does not thence become 
less vile. 


Enpeavovuk, by a truly-polite and con- 

ciliating courtesy, to stand well (as far as 

principle and the dictates of a tendey con- 

science will permit) with every Ys 

whatever their rank, station, or wealth 

may be. Cannot a feeble encmy hurt us ? 
ion ? 


and Cannot a spark cause a 


MATRIMONIAL FELICITY. 


QLEARY was as poor as Job, 

Kat love in py cam please us ; 
He sew 'the widow ‘ 

And lov'd, for she was rich as Croesus. 


Punctual the love their bosoms own,~- 
He was sinceve--she, none could doubt ‘het ; 
She toved him for himse f alone, 
Aud he--te coudd not tive without hers 





TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


Sr PRIN. 





DUSTY BOB'S: LAMENT. ; 
' AND is she dead? Qh ! is she gone ? 
Shall.I ne’er see my love again ? 
Must J with grief sorrow mourn ? 
‘Oh |, is my Gookex from ‘me ta’en-? 
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And shall I never see her more ? 
Can she be gone from mé for ever ? 
, It is too trae’; ‘her race is o’er! » 
Treat me again---Oh, never, never. 
No roast, no stew'd, no boil'd, or fry’d, 
No melted butter, or cow-heel, 
She'll give to me : had she not died, 
I might have hoped for these things still. 


She's dead, 


Aprit 2%, 1824. DUSTY BOB. : 





CANADA AND THE CANADIANS. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 


To almost every house in Lower Canada, 
there is an oven out of doors, built very 


80 
keep his own and carriole, 
notches the lowest tier of shingles on the 
roof of his house, and if worth a little 
more, he notches the next tier above, and 
soon. By these manif the tra- 
veller is able to distinguish the different 
grades of nobility.—If a man has acom- 
mission in the militia, he has a pole 
about twenty feet high, raised near: his 
house. The winter of the Cana- 
dians is a sort of great coat which fallsa 
little below the knees, and buttons be- 
fore, with a sash round the waist. ‘Fixed 
to the top of the -great coat is a head- 
piece, similar to those on our old fash- 
ioned red cloaks, which is made of two 
square pieces of cloth, so that when it 
falls on the back, it makes a triangle, 
which reaches ahout a foot down.— They 
wear a blue conical cap, some of them 
aré a foot and a half high. The head- 
piece of the great coat is not turned up 
unless it is quite cold. What they wear 
under this coat I do not know, as I never 
saw one with it off. The Canadians all 
adhere closely to'the customs of their fore- 


fathers, and the manners, appearance of 
their vill dress, vehicles, and know- 
ledge, is'the same as it was two hundred 


ani: They are not so tall as the 
ankees, ‘and they have a close resem- 
blance to their horses, short and stubbed. 
i heard a person here say that as he was 


crossing one of their farms, he observed ; 


a stone which might be easily removed, 
lying half way across the path. He asked 
the man why he did not remove the stone ? 
bet _ said, his fathers before = 
Ived @ great Many years u t 
farm, and they had ren over ao dene, 
and he-eould do it as well as they. Very 


‘he 
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few of them can read. They say their 
fathers: never knew how to read, why 
should they need to any more than their 
fathers. A man told me he saw a Cana- 
dian building his house with one corner 
to the road; he asked him pay ¥ dis 
not build square to the road, as it would 
‘not add to the expense or trouble. He 
‘answered, it happened so; the first stone 
laid hai to be at an angle with 
the road, and he must build his house 
prone <a Ars you enter Montreal from 
the south, the view is'striking ; the stone 
houses and tin roofs ‘being ouite a no- 
velty. I shall not give you a particular 


description of the town, but it toa 
future letter. There are a t many 
balls and assemblies here, the oldest 


fifty or 

sixty to open a ball, and the oldest would 

eee 

ive with is a 
Seana: “ahs came from France 


He is by a painter, but 
at present does but little at it. He has 
finished two pictures for a church since I 


St. Cecilia playing on an 
other, King David with his aps and 
both possess considerable merit ; dra. 


3 meh 
on it some of Pleyel’s sonatas is enou 


r. is a composer of music. He 
is the author of the * ‘March to Boston,” 
which I knew was made by a Frenchman, 
but before I did not- know by whom. 
Madame is larger than the Ca- 
nadian women in general, and has better 
talents and education. There is one pe- 
culiarity in her dress, and in all Cana~ 
dian women. She wears two capacious 








i 
handsome French and very plain, which 
is to my advantage in getting the pronun- 


ciation. _ They have two daughters mar- . 
ried to merchants in Philadelphia. 
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Coventry Cross. 
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« Thy mould’ring Cross, with ornament profuse Mr. Warren, dsaper, of the said city, 
OF uinacon and chs, roudly rais'ds yey the 24th day of August last, £20. 
"¢ Edge Hil, teady m 


Amona the most celebrated Crosses in of Y: £70. in ready money, and so 
England,. was the. Cross at. Coventry, bes resteth unpaid £110. sterling, which I 
gun in the year, 154], and finished in will and my executors see to be 
- 1544; an example. of the perfection to delivered and paid unto. the said Mayor 
which the ornamental Gothic, style of and Aldermen of Coyentry aforesaid, to, 
ae - at ee: tiene eaeid . Sir the uae. and: intent onseeey> within one 
i ollis, erly Lord Mayor year my decease, 4c. 
of London, son of ‘Thomas Hollis, of » Tyis ic pile was hexagonal, each 
ype A si yet aa side seven feet at. the finely di- 
£200. for the building of this Cross, minishing, pyrami ’ 
the form of one.erected at Abingdon, in fifty-seven feethigh, with eighteen niches, 
Berkshire, as is testified by the following The canopy was beautifully adorned w 
extract from his Will, dated December statues, some of which were brought from 
25, 1541: the White Friars. The pillars, p 
“ And furthermore, I give and be- and arches, were enriched with a variety 
weath unto the Mayor and Aldermen of. of figures, with flags, on which were dia.. 
city of pre = ye to the Com- Eoin: < England, or the rose. 
mons of the same £200. sterling, to the 
intent and purpose hereafter . enjoining, the 
that is:to say, to make a new Cross within panies ; and. the whole was 
the City: whereof delivered in hand to finished,.that it was inferior to none in 
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England, for workmanship and beauty. 
Qn the summit of the uppermost story 
was a figure of Justice, with other gra- 
cious attributes. ‘The statues were in the 


following order, beginning on the south 


side :—In the upper story was a ago 
er in 


ina religious habit, St. Peter; ano’ 


a religious habit, St. James the Less;/ 


and St. Christopher. In the second story, 
Edward III.,St. Michael, Henry II1., 
St. George, and King Richard II. In. 


the lower sto enry VL, King John; 
Edward I., Henry 11, Richard I., and 
Henry V. 


In 1669, the Cross was thoroughly ré= 
paired, and so highly decorated, and 
sumptuously embellished with painting, 
gilding, &c. that it became the admira- 
tion of the times; the expense of which 
amounted to £276. 2s. 1d. Such was’the 
splendid appearance of this Cross, that 
some old inhabitants have said it. was 
almost impossible to look at it: when 
wholly noglocted, snd by’ de GG 
wholly neglected, y the gradual 
pone Me of the weather, mouldered away 
and decayed until 1771, when the rémains’ 
of this once splendid pile were Wholly 
taken away. Ey 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. «—— 


DESPAIR. _ 
« AS lords their labourers’ hire deltty, 
Fate quits our toil, with hopes to come, 
Which, if far short of present pay, 
Still owns a 


cape ir man, 
blasphemy to Heaven.” 
: : Redgauatlet. 


BURKE AND SHERIDAN. 
Iw the debate in the House of 
on the Volunteer Bill, some squibbing 
took’ placc -with Mr. Sheridan; Mr. 
Burke observed, that oe with. 
: ; as; uo. 
the Ameri- 





some other same approved 
adthorln. 


2 Now it hapt to the country he went for a: blevs- 
‘And from his state daddy to get a new lesson ; 


He went to daddy Jenky, by trimmer Hal at- 
te ‘ 


nded, 
In such company, good lack! how his morals 
must be mended. 
© Bow, wow, wow.” 


Prior's Life os Burke. 





NAVAL ANECDOTES. 


ADMIRAL MATHEWS AND CAPTAIN 
CORNEWALL. 
MatuEews was walki his stern 
ery, when he was saluted by Captain 
ewall thus: Cornewall—‘ How do 
do, Sir?” Admiral Mathews—‘Do ! 
can do nothing; look at the Vice- 
Admiral!’ Cornewall—‘I have looked 
at him long with concern.” Mathews— 
‘By every one of these ships will 
fetawayfromme !’ Corncwall— I think 
you attack these here (meaning the 
jards directly to leeward) you ma 
stop them.’ Mathews—‘ Do you thin 
so, and’ will you second me?’ The 
‘ Captain answering in the affirmative, they 
immediately bore down into action. 
Captain Cornewall had both his 
thighs shot off, and he had only life to 
ore the agony he was in, by shaking 
head at the surgeon below. He was 
the idol of the Navy, and a great orna- 
ment to it. He had been directed by the 


. Admiral, en before he bore 


down, to attack the in which he 
was ined either to conquer or die : 
this was his inflexible resolution, and he 


3 his genius and knowledge 


Mathews passed the short remainder of 


ble to regret and public applause. ‘ 


BATTLE OF THE BRISTOL AND LA 
JON QUIERE. 


TxE.. Bristol having got up to the 
Invincible, and t her to action, the 
Pembroke attempted to get between them, 
desiring the Captain of the Bristol to put 
his helm a starboard, or he should be on- 
board of him; to this Captain Montague 
replied, ‘ Run on-board and be d—— ; 
neither you nor any other nian shall come 
between me and my enemy.’ 


GAME COCK. 


’ To showy-in.a striking manner, what it 


is inthe power of particular circumstances, 
apparéiitly trifling,'to effect in the most 


asacha 
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exitical situations, may be related in a re- 
markable occurrence which took place in 
the battle of the 1st of June, on-board the 
Marlborough. When that ship was en- 
tirely dismasted, and ‘otherwise disabled 
by the extreme severity of the conflict ; 
the Captain (the Hon. G. Berkley) and 


ir efforts to defend the pax 4 
victory at the same time appearing’ to 


LORD: HOWE’S BATTLE. 


Brian, slngle handed pon the oveat, 
upon the 

first op | herself to the infuriated 

irit Strano 4 an an Lord 

owe, pressed e magni- 

tude ome intrusted to him, zea- 


lous for his country’s hondur, and perhaps 


inwardly ¢rulting in. the ct’ before ban 
hier, eowhd sot conceal fom the Master 


(the skilful Palinurus of the fleet) his 
eat anxiety to trate the enemy’s 


ined earing 

chip of the French Commander-in-Chief 

his second astern would not give him 
room to enter, he called the attention of 
the Master, Mr. (now Commissioner 
Bowen, to that object. The undaun 
seaman replied, conning the ship from 
the poop-ladder into battle, ‘ Never fear, 
may Lord, we'll make room enough for 
ourselves tly !? 
) dissing ied we igo dguseauad 
Was is a : 
of the Dukeof that august house, — 
tecel. dedl wie hur cpt bE bs 

and a laced hat upon his head. 

This 5 nites in the heat of the battle 
One une) deprived of his hat by a can- 

foatg sattstok that dnt goat ade: 
not fee at their er 
should continue uncovered in the face of 
his enemies, sent. a deputation, in form, 
Captat Joka Hatvey ay) would be pleased 

would be 

da tides bin nndeaas obec them his Jaced 
cocked hat to supply the loss. The Cap- 
tain, of course; ly complied ; 


request that their when 


and the hat, naied upon the head of the 
figure, remained there the fest af the 
action !—Ekins’s Naval Battles: 


eee 


PIRATES OF CUBA. 


of Cuba, of whom he gives the following 
rom ea ake wing 


doubtful, as both fought with equal ski 
felt with a severe stab in the left breast, 


F was instantly 
inister to the wounded man ; 


we 


i 
Fy 


not 
would serve me in the same manner. 


‘ 
: 

E 

s 
fi 
hh 


mortal ; which question I evaded, by 


saying I hoped not. 
Cc Phe ests’ were scarcely gone, when 
the captain went below, and inquired of 


men the 
eir quarrel. He hesitated at 
first to tell, and be 7 te that he 
might be mH for 

having furni a tae 
intelligence before. being granted 

he told the pirate, ‘chat his snag t 
was one e party formed by ‘tlie chief 
mate to seéndelnatc ‘hii and the whole 


crew, and take ion of the and: 
under.’ That ofhocr, Be rire Arran 
ad gone to the Havannah for the express 
purpose of bringing some more men, and’ 
that they were to put the‘ plan into effect 

the crew were either 
asleep or inebriated. I saw that his 
bratal temper was excited by this infor. 
mation ; his eyes flashed 5 and’ his 
whole ¢ountenance was distorted. He 








ba 


vowed destruction the whole 
and, rushing sty 4 sesemsblel the 
crew, and imparted what he had heard.— 


3 they simultaneously rushed 
rr a ee 
into con ~ the accusation 
against ight be unfounded, 
pane Pope alps pannel 
blunt hatchet, ing his body 


“While off Cape Buonavesta, a boat full 
of men, of Pegi pate’. party, ap- 


FeQLEPELE JT 
I Japa ats 
Bees Sey z Ha 
z E letey glee 
iG 5 cheese a3 
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cptetieneeder & 
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exposed. naked to.the full: heat of the sun. 
In this. state we tvok him to the chan- 
nel, one side of..which was-bordered by 
swamps full of. man-grove trees, and 
swamning with, the venomous. insects be- 
fore mentioned. 


agony of his torments did he- implore 


them to end his: existence, and release him. 


from his. misery; but. the inhuman 
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swollen that not a feature was distin- 


juries which he had already sustained 
were sufficient of themselves to occasion 

At first..they hesitated ;. but, 
after consulting for some time among 
themselves, they consented to £ to the 
other side of the island, where they would 
be secured from observation, and _untie 


: him and put something over him. When 


we had reached that place, we lay upon 
our oars, and set him lose; but mo. 
ment he felt the fresh sea breeze he fainted 
away. His appearance at this time was 
no.longer human, and my heart bled at 
seeing a fellow-creature thus tormented. 
When our time was expired, we again 
tied him as before, pngporiat the fury of 
the for our lenity, and once. more 


P for the passage on our way to the 


vessel. On our arrival, his. appearance 
was the source of merriment to all on- 
board ; and the captain asked if he had 
made any.confession, An answer in the 
negative gave him evident disappoint- 
ment, and he inquired of me whether I 
could. cure him, I_told him he was 
dying ;.‘ then he shall have some more of 
it. before he dies,’ cried the monster, and 
directed the boat to be moored within 
musket shot in the bay. This having 
been done, he ordered six.of the crew to 
fire at him,. The man fell, and the boat 
was ordered along-side. The poor wretch 
had: only fainted: and when they per- 
ceived that, he breathed, a pig of iron was 
fastened round his neck, and he was 
tagely, which, for dhe miseries Taflicted 
> whi miseries 

pte gig Poy ioh and 
barbarous depravity of hig fiend-like 
tormentors, never, ps, had its 
equal.” trates of Cuba. 

— 
COMMERCE DE MARSEILLES. 


A curious. occurrence took place at 
Plymouth, during the Royal visit to the 
Dock-yard, in the year 1787. At this, 
time, the great North Dock was construct- 
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ing ne Parlby, the architect, by whom 
the docks and public buildings at that 
place and at Portsmouth were erected, 


therefore, considered it necessary to en- 
large this one a little, that the Commerce 
de Marseilles might have one dock in 
England fit to receive her.- This so 
pleased his Majesty, that he immediately 
called the Queen, to let her know what 
Mr. Parlby had told him, and both were 
highly delighted. ‘It will be'scarcely less 
gratify to the English reader, than it 
‘was to Mr. Parlby, to learn that the first 
ship ever taken into that dock was this 
very Commerce de Marseilles, becoming 
ours at the surrender of Toulon, in 1794. 





PYRAMIDS OF THE SUN AND 
MOON. 


AFTER a vain inquiry for the celebrated 
Pyramids of the Sun and Moon, or of St. 
Juan de Teotihuacan, we set off for 
Otumba, in the expectation of finding 


them near that. place,—a ride of two 


hours over a fine country, on which the 
number of handsome Spanish churches 
and haciendas exceeds that of any part of 
Mexico through which I had yet tra- 
velled. We arrived at the commence. 
ment. of the mountains, on which there 
le soil or ve- 


admittance at several houses, we with 
some difficulty procured shelter in an 
empty carpenter’s shop, where, in our 
wet clothes, having no‘fire, upon a bare 
floor ev Me reper with- 
out a} te, we @ prospect i 
the right’ en; chuerviteg @ Sie ina oot 
tage near, I ventured to‘enter, and find- 
ing only an old woman and some children, 
I seated myself. -'The old lady was not 
at all-pleased at my intrusion ; but a few 
medias given to the children, and a dollar 
to herself, soon produced us bread and 
eggs ;—we dried our clothes, and having 
procured dry boards to cote ang 
upon, hed erence the carpen- 
‘ter’s shop better than we expected. 

Good bread and excellent chocolate 
were provided for our breakfast. After 
a stroll round the city, which is said to 
have once contained 50,000 inhabitants, 
peg ar ~~ curious or ee 
ri sculptured ; called upon 9 
but he aoe Se ian aliaapadien Te- 
specting the Pyramids, al were 
in full view from do wielows his 
house. We then left this wretched and 
deserted place, where even the water isso 
bad, that rresersy fer iche ot ors onde 
person to use it, proceeded to 
stupendous remains, from which we were 
now distant about a league and a half. 
As we approached them, the square and 
perfect form of the t became at every 
step more and more visibly distinct, and 
the terraces could now be counted. We 
rode first to the lesser, which is the most 
dilapidated of the two, and ascended to 
the top, over masses of ver or 
ruins of masonry, with less difficulty than 
we expected. On the summit are the 
remains of an ancient building, forty- 


i to ‘have been divided at 
about a third of its . At the front 
-of the building, with Pyramid 
before us, many ones at our 


Mexico, its 


"Tt was at this place that Cortes fought 
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filled. every ‘breast, except the in. 
pach leader's. The unnumbered host of 
Indians arriyed, and closed round the 
small band of S; > when the daunt. 
Jess Cortez, wi & few horsemen, charged 
furiously ‘that.part of the enemy where 
the royal banner was carried ; the bearer 
was killed, the banner taken, and the 
whole of the immense multitude fled in 
consternation from the field, offering no 
further interruption to the retreat of Cor- 
tez through Otumba to the territory of 
Tilascalla. 


I think there can be little doubt that 
these i meee of Eaype which — with 
the P t, were, at 
riod wonusegiltlieal in the quabe stash 
in which they are now; and that it was 
on ascending one of them that Cortez be- 
cheld. the approach of the great Indian 
army. There is no other eminence near, 
which could have answered the purpose; 
and if these had been. ob; eee venera- 
tion, as es, Or of. military 
strength, of = e, eonr in use, they 
would, no doubt, ve been defended, 
and he would not have been permitted to 
have ——- them. On descending, 
we partook of some refreshment we had 
brought with us, and our Indian guide 
procured us se pue which was 
.Very acceptab went to a cottage 
close by, in which were several children 
almost in a state of nature. I tried to 
entice them. by: presents, but could not 
prevail, on-them to come near me: they 
seemed, much terrified at our white faces 
and odd dresses. We mounted, and 
rode to the several small barrows that are 
scattered in. various’ directions round the 
oe age tipaeeld vin seneiginoershey 

e yramid ; in some p! ey 
bis Fegular ‘streets, running east and 


year bent great Pyramid, near 
-& gate, lay an enormous stone, with a few 
sculptured ornaments. It is oe 
of ne antiquity. A boy, who fol. 
lowed us, observing that we viewed it 
,with = tees took my son a oo 
tance through a — and shew 
him another of dimensions, covered 


with sculpture, with a holeiin the top— ; 


he supposed it a stone of sacrifice. 
.. We soon arrived at the foot of the 


ment are mixed with i on The 
terraces aré perfectly vis particularly 
the second; :-which is cheat thirty-eight 
eb ito en tee ek, compo 
ment, eight or ten inches thic composed 

ll. pebble-stones and lime. In 
rputniae inenhae eed. 


|- or cared dny thing 


trees have destroyed the regularity of the 
steps, but no where ‘injured the 
ge pe the square, which is'as perfect 
as the great Pyramid of 
ao e every where observed broken 
pieces of instruments like knives, arrow 
and spear-heads, &c., of obsidian, the 
same as those found on ae smalt-hills 
of Chollula; and, on reaching the sum. 
mit, we found a flat surface of considers 
able size, but which has been much 
broken and disturbed. silding ‘was pro. 
bably a temple or other bui 
says, a'statue covered with ead. We 
rested eo ee anos on the summit, ae - 
ing one e it pects. 
in which the city of Mexico i is included. 
Here I.found fragments of small statues 
and earthenware, and, what surprised me 
more, oyster-shells, the first that I had 
seen in Mexico; they are a new species, 
and I have brought specimens home. | In 
descending 1 also found some ornamental 
pieces of earthenware, the pattern one of 
which is in relief, much resembling those 
of China’; .the other has a grotesque hu. 
man face. On the north-east side, at 
about half-way down, at some remote 
mr an opening. has. been attempted. 
is should Ne | been from the south 
to the north, and on a level with the 
ground, or only a few feet above it; 
as all the remains of similar buildi 
have been found to — their entrances 
in that direction. Dr. Oteyza, who. has 
given us the measure of these Pyramids, 
is aupeer mean o- hy six mor 
five feet in | 
one hundred and srenty-aon npr 
pendicular height. 
consider that the Aen measurement y 
considerably too little, and shat the alti- 
- is er oe the eae As to 
the of the Pyramids, people 
by-ahen they’ were erected, all must be 
2 eater 2 uhieh rood jena no one 
whom I could meet with in México knew 
‘about them. Nene 
of the inhabitants shad even been to see 
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MARGARET (. CAVENDISH, 
DUCHE$S.OF NEWCASTLE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
i is the most ‘interesting gheadelee 
of the human mirid to trace through the 
dark mists of time. those actions, pur- 
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suits,.and researches which were attached 
to the characters i pol ae For, 
although the sun ir g gone 
down, and for ever veiled its splendours 
from our sight, yet the recollection of 
their virtues brings-home to our hearts, 
kindles in our memories, feelings of re- 
spect and veneration, and inspires our 
souls with the most noble and generous 
fires of admiration, hopefulness, and love. 
The amiable and illustrious subject of 
this memoir, like the modest flower which 
fs exposed to the variableness of all sea- 
sons, cultivated a spirit which blossomed, 
notwithstanding the storms and turbu- 
lence of the reign of the unfortunate 
Charles, flourished beauteously, and ren- 
dered her the brightest ie ma of pe _— 
M ou’ ughter’ of Sir 
Cincet lame eo family and for- 
tune, was born at St. John’s, near Col- 
chester, in Essex, towards the latter end 
of the reign of James I. She lost her 
father while in her infancy. Margaret was 
thus .carly bereft of a parent’ who was 
dotingly fond of her; and the only de- 
sire and expiring wish of Sir Charles 
was, that the greatest care and attention 
should be bestowed upon his daughter’s 
education. With the liveliest joy her 
friends: witnessed an early taste gradually 
unfolding itself with her tender years ; 
and before she had arrived at the age of 
eleven, she was familiar with the Eclogues 
of Virgil, and discovered a pure, refined, 
cele ic disposition of mind. § 
devoted the greater part of her time to 
the studies of the arts, sciences, and 
general literature. In 1643, the Court 
residing at Oxford, whither she obtained 
permission from her mother to go, she 
was chosen maid of honour to the queen, 
Henrietta Maria, wifeto Charles I. The 
family of the Lucases ever distinguished 
themselves in the interests of the strictes' 
loyalty ; therefore, M: ied 





her royal mistress, when driven from 
‘England by the turbulence of the times, 
to take refuge in her native country. At 
Paris she beeatne acquainted with the 
Marquess of Newgaatie, then a. widower, 
who, already pagpessessed:in her favour 
by his friend, Lord Lucas, her brother, 


treat, M t, by her talent and vir- 
tués, cemented and confidence 
of her husband, ‘who, respected and es- 
teemed by his countrymen and foreigners, 


confined himself principally to thé society 
of his wife, of whose value he proved his 
high and. just sense by various elegant 
quae betening gaseage ia pensions 
quess eni 

embarrassments, the Merchionessreturned 
to E with a view of obtaining the 
rents due to her husband, for the supply 
of their necessities, and.the repayment of 
the debts. they had been compelled to 
their tations, the Maedlonoss rhdaned 
their relations, the returned 
to Antwerp, where she continued with 
her husband till the restoration of Charles 
IL. on which event the Marquess, after 
— years’ a auaniailine « land, 
mi w= ess tamer or 3 . t 
fora shertiperled afer the. epastaay 

ra short ‘peri leparture 

her husband to settle their affairs ;- which 
having successfully effected, she rejoined 
him in England, where the remainder of 
her -life- was devoted to domestic’ trans 
quillity,. and .to the cultivation. of:the 
belles lettres. . She kept a number .of 
young ladies in her house, whom she 
occasionally employed as her amanuenses ; 
some. of them slept meat her chamber; 
that they might be ready to rise in the 
nightat the. sound of her bell, and com< 
mit to paper any ideas that occurred to 
her., , She produced no.less than thirteen 
folios; ten of which ‘are in print. In 
speaking of herself, she: says, .°*'That it 
pleased God to command his servant: Nas 


She ture to endow her with a poetic and phi. 


losophical genius: even from her 
for she did write even in that kind ‘before 
she was thirteen ycars of-age.””! » 
By ‘this account. it appe that 
began:.to — — a 
vious to. having 8% 
Ione must of course, have had the 
merit of originality, since'she was near 
sapguisioernen mere 
she. peru: i 
o aeeeeeerereaeo 
ing can more.'strongly. shew: 
vacillating character of ‘the, times, and 
how little faith is to be placed in the 
judgments and opinions of the /iterati, for 
er writings, which. then, received the 
most extravagant encomiums and lavish 
compliments learned bodiesand men 
of eminent erudition, are now sunk into 


neglect. of: this adu- 
lation have been given. by pombe oF a 
from a folio volume, now searce, of: 





on the and Duchess of ewcastle, 
Drtversiticn f Loyd Camilla on 

niversities o! en. “Ox. 
ford, &e.’. ‘The author of the “ Connois. 
seur,”’ in his “ Vision of Parnassus,” 





THE MIRROR. 


peng t se - : 
many e est thoughts In 
’’ and ‘* Il Penseroso”’ 


jected 
the art of flying, when the nature of air 
He 


should: the:least have'ex- 


that ‘the public-spirited -proptictots: have 
been fully reimbursed ; and we have heard 
that the receipts on one day (Easter Mon- 
day) ex two hundred pounds. 


She Gatherer. 


“IT am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”-- Wotton. 


LONG ACRE. 
Amonce the entries in the council books 
of the time of Edward V1. is the mention 
of a grant from the king to the Earl of 
Bedford and his heirs of .the:Con- 
vent Garden .and. the meadow; —_ 
called The Long Acte. © +: 








HALF-A-DOZEN: MISERIES. 


Waitt thir’ sheet of: 
with small Mente ot bread under it. ft 


: So ge en kn 


Grace, js more than half dane Ietting it fall into 


* Being seized witha fit: in 
fg nts dane whe ey Beas ine 


Of = X false calf shifting round ii Sone 


Sitting down alone in a lange party 
upon a-sofa which makes an “ 
noise.” 


Being ob to shave with cold water 
in the hey January. 


TO colmuoNDaNTS 
wie Pieces te Ishin a 


thea Poem, te gee es eat 


D., in our 





any Sess pg Pe gh yt pe 












Although the expense of sach an exhi- 
bition is very great, yet we understand ‘yal N and 


_Ristorieuet Life of ‘Cromwell in at early 
te €.. B. oar best Uyaiks. The The drawings #0 
“forwarded st:ali 


pe engraver. 
exe pretty, but they are old 


eee Lapa A ap onl slluted to 
a 
ap Te Te ET {a too well 
own. 


Tho ponig Pe Taber, Jean, ani 


; H. A. ©. on Greece, 
pousess sufficient 
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